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No  more  yesterday’s  news 

Technology  gives  blind  people  access  to  the  morning  paper 


eading  the  morning  newspaper  is 
something  most  take  for  granted — 
unless  you’re  blind  or  visually  impaired, 
that  is.  Even  with  computerized  newspapers  like 
those  found  on  CompuServe  or  other  on-line 
services,  the  most  up  to  date,  non-broadcast 
news  blind  people  have  been  able  to  access  is  at 
least  one  day  old. 

Now,  thanks  to  a new  nationwide  service 
which  uses  cable  television  technology,  today’s 
news  is  available  to  everyone  at  the  same  time, 
regardless  of  whether  you  can  see  or  not. 

“For  the  first  time,  I have  the  same  access  as 
a sighted  person  does  to  that  information,”  says 
Bill  McKeown,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Alberta/NWT  division  of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  (CNIB).  “In  day-to-day 
living,  when  you  talk  to  people,  they ’ 11  say,  ‘Did 


you  see  the  paper  this  morning?  Did  you  see  the 
story  about  such  and  such?’  As  a blind  person, 
you  never  had  access  to  that,  unless  you  had 
someone  to  read  it  to  you.  I don’t  know  about 
most  people,  but  my  wife’s  not  about  to  sit  down 
and  read  the  paper  to  me  first  thing  in  the 
morning  when  she’s  trying  to  get  the  kids  to 
school.” 

Currently,  the  Globe  and  Mail  is  the  only 
newspaper  being  offered  through  the  service, 
although  McKeown  is  hopeful  that  provincial 
dailies  will  eventually  be  available. 

At  7:00  AM  each  day,  contents  of  the 
newspaper  are  transmitted  electronically  on  an 
unused  portion  of  a standard  cable  television 
signal.  At  the  subscriber’s  terminal,  the  cable  is 
plugged  into  a special  decoder,  which  converts 
the  information  back  into  text.  Blind  or  visually 


Cable  TV  and  computer  technologies  allow  instant  access  to  the  Globe  & Mail  in  a variety'  of  formats 
acceptable  to  blind  and  visually  impaired  people,  including  large  t\pe. 
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impaired  subscribers  can  then  change  the  text 
into  a format  they  can  access:  on-screen  large 
print,  a braille  touchpad  called  a Navigator,  or  a 
speech  synthesizer. 

Both  Calgary  and  Edmonton  CNIB  Technical 
Aids  Centres  house  the  new  technology,  and 
McKeown  is  urging  people  to  come  in  and  use 
the  system.  He  also  expects  some  people  to 
eventually  have  the  technology  installed  in  their 
homes,  but  admits  that  price  may  be  a problem 
for  the  average  consumer. 

Cost  for  a monthly  subscription  to  the 
electronic  newspaper  is  the  same  as  for  a 
traditional  paper  version — about  $25  a month. 
Keep  in  mind,  however,  that  you  still  require  the 
decoder  ($635),  a personal  computer  ($  1 000  and 
up)  and,  if  you  can’t  read  large  print,  either  a 
Navigator  ($8000)  or  speech  synthesizing 
package  ($3000). 

McKeown  feels  that  one  way  to  solve  the 
high  cost  problem  v/ould  be  to  develop  a system 
like  that  used  by  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  in  Baltimore.  There,  USA  Today  is  brought 
into  the  house  system,  converted  to  synthesized 
speech,  and  made  available  over  the  phone  to 
consumers  who  use  a standard  menu  system  to 
access  the  categories,  topics  and  stories  of  their 
choice. 

McKeown  and  members  of  his  staff  unveiled 
the  new  technology  at  a press  conference  in 
November.  ♦ 
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Message  from  the  Chairperson 

Employment:  finding  the  answers  within 

Gary  McPherson 


I I or  a number  of  reasons  (the  most  notable 
being  the  current  debate  over  social 
I I security  reform),  a significant  portion 
of  our  recent  work  has  been  in  the  areas  of 
training  and  employment.  It  seems  the 
participation  rate  of  persons  with  disabilities  in 
the  Canadian  workplace  has  not  improved.  In 
many  areas,  it’s  actually  worsened. 

As  an  agent  of  change,  our  traditional  focus 
with  respect  to  employment  has  been  similar  to 
that  of  almost  all  disability  organizations  across 
the  country:  eliminate  physical  and  attitudinal 
barriers  in  our  communities  that  prevent  us  from 
accessing  employment.  Eliminating  barriers,  we 
assumed,  would  open  the  floodgates  and  forever 
change  the  landscape. 

“In  many  respects,  the  root 
of  the  problem  lies  deeply 
buried  in  our  society,  where 
we  create  an  atmosphere  of 
dependency.” 

Clearly,  that  isn’t  the  case.  In  Canada,  access 
to  employment  and  other  life  options  has  never 
been  easier  for  people  with  disabilities.  Yet 
legislation  such  as  federal  employment  equity 
has  failed  to  increase  our  numbers  in  the 
workplace.  I am  concerned  that  the  current 
process  of  identifying  and  removing  disincentives 
to  work  from  our  social  security  system  may  not 
translate  into  significant  increases.  Even  the 
sweeping  changes  imposed  by  the  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act  have  done  little  to  improve 
the  employment  situation  in  that  country. 

In  my  mind,  this  raises  an  obvious  question: 
when  we  prepare  people  with  disabilities  for 
their  careers,  what  essential  ingredients  are  we 
failing  to  provide  them?  And  almost  immediately, 
an  equally  obvious  answer  pops  up:  we  are 
failing  to  help  them  believe  in  themselves,  their 
abilities  and  strengths. 

Statistics  tell  us  that  the  vast  majority  of 
people  with  disabilities  have  mild  to  moderate 


disabling  conditions.  Often,  these  are  in  the  form 
of  chronic  diseases  such  as  arthritis  or  heart 
conditions,  and  are  invisible  to  most  observers. 
These  people,  who  have  either  never  participated 
in  the  workforce  or  have  moved  out  of  it  after 
acquiring  their  less  than  obvious  disability,  make 
up  the  bulk  of  those  who  enroll  in  the  targeted 
training  programs  that  have  been  developed. 

I recently  had  an  enlightening  discussion 
with  a representative  of  an  agency  offering  such 
a training  program  and  a government  manager 
who  specializes  in  this  field.  Operating  in 
partnership  with  Canada  Employment  Centres 
and  various  corporations,  this  program  uses  actual 
work  experience  as  a major  component.  It  seems 
that  during  the  in-house  portion  of  the  course’s 
48  week  duration,  participants  tend  to  be  model 
students.  However,  a different  trend  has  emerged 
during  the  work  experience  portion.  Participants 
begin  to  show  signs  of  sabotaging  their  situations, 
either  with  poor  performance  or  poor  attendance . 
They  also  appear  reluctant  to  speak  about  their 
disability  to  their  supervisors,  with  the  result 
being  little  discussion  of  accommodation  needs 
or  sensitivity. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  this  self-sabotage? 
Could  it  be  a lack  of  self-acceptance  of  their 
disability?  How  about  lack  of  confidence  in 
themselves  and  their  abilities,  or  a belief  they  are 
incapable  of  working  alongside  their  non- 
disabled co-worker? 

In  the  old  world— where  complex  skills  were 
often  not  required,  and  a job  was  for  life — 
disabled  employees  may  have  had  time  to  acquire 
these  traits,  should  they  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  actually  find  a job.  The  new  world 
certainly  holds  more  promise,  but  with  its 
accelerated  technology  and  changing  definition 
of  employment,  it  certainly  isn’t  as 
accommodating.  Those  who  can  quickly  adapt 
survive.  Those  who  can’t  fall  back  on  the  social 
security  system.  In  our  new  world,  self- 
confidence  is  a vital  component  in  an  employee’ s 
makeup  as  each  is  forced  to  continually  learn, 
network,  adapt,  and  market  themselves. 

In  many  respects,  the  root  of  the  problem  lies 
deeply  buried  in  our  society,  where  we  create  an 
atmosphere  of  dependency.  People  grow  up 
believing  that  disability  is  a terrible  burden  and 
that  having  a disability  lessens  a person’s  worth 


and  ability  to  contribute.  When  a person  who  has 
bought  into  this  belief  system  acquires  a 
disability,  they  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  directing 
those  negative  feelings  towards  themselves.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  very  concept  of  a segregated 
training  program  or  facility  based  on  disability 
only  reinforces  these  beliefs? 

I reluctantly  understand  that  changing 
society  ’ s beliefs  will  occur  only  after  decades  of 
chipping  away  at  the  stone  of  prejudice.  But  I 
believe  there  are  actions  we  ean  take  now.  For 
one,  we  can  look  at  alternatives  to  segregated 
training  programs.  I believe  that  people  with 
disabilities  must  see  firsthand  that  they  are 
capable  of  learning  and  working  head  to  head 
with  others.  And  we  can  recognize  that  many 
people  need  assistance  to  understanding  the  key 
to  employment  lies  within  themselves.  Only  by 
showing  people  how  to  seize  their  inward  strength 
will  they  gain  the  advantage  that  results  in 
realization  of  ambitions  and  goals. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  before  any 
progress  can  be  made,  we  must  ensure  that  our 
systems  assist  people  to  deal  with  the  issue  of 
accepting  one’s  disability  head  on. 

I’m  aware  that  this  is  simplifying  a complex 
situation.  My  analysis  is  not  based  on  empirical 
studies;  at  best,  it  can  be  described  as  a 
compilation  of  intelligent  opinions  based  on 
personal  experience  and  conversations  with  and 
readings  of  people  who  have  long  wrestled  with 
these  problems. 

Something  I do  know  beyond  any  uncertainty: 
as  a person  with  a disability,  it  took  me  years  to 
accept  myself  and  develop  a sense  of  self- 
confidence  and  worth.  It  was  only  then  that  the 
world  around  me  began  to  change.  ♦ 
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Employing  disabled  workers 

New  guide  from  CCRW  makes  it  easy 


comprehensive  manual  now  exists  to 
assist  employers  interested  in  tapping 
the  increasingly  skilled  pool  of  workers 
with  disabilities. 

Produced  by  the  Canadian  Council  on 
Rehabilitation  and  Work,  Working  Solutions: 
The  Employer’s  Companion  on  Disability  and 
Employment  is  designed  to  give  practical 
guidance  to  human  resource  professionals  in  a 
number  of  key  areas,  including  recruiting, 
supervising,  and  accommodating  people  with 
disabilities.  Additional  sections  are  dedicated  to 
the  issues  surrounding  employment  of  people 
with  specific  disabilities  (e.g.,  visual  disabilities). 
Each  topic  area  is  addressed  with  current 
information,  recent  statistics,  informed  (often 
anecdotal)  advice,  situational  applications,  and 
supplemental  resources. 

Working  Solutions  was  developed  in 


collaboration  with  leading  Canadian 
Corporations  such  as  Air  Canada,  IBM  Canada 
and  the  Royal  Bank.  The  document  does  not 
dictate  to  employers;  rather,  it  draws  on  in-depth 
interviews  with  over  150  employees  with 
disabilities  to  arrive  at  solutions  that  are  sensible 
and  practical. 

Available  in  English  or  French,  Working 
Solutions  is  the  perfect  addition  to  every  human 
resources  professional’s  reference  library.  Price 
for  the  complete  set  is  $74.95;  the  ten  sections 
are  also  available  individually  for  $7.95  apiece. 
For  more  information,  contact: 

The  Canadian  Council  on  Rehabilitation  and 
Work 

410  - 167  Lombard  Avenue 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba  R3B  0T6 

Tel.  (204)  942-4862  TTY  (204)  944-0341.  ♦ 


ADA  criticized 

Law  fails  to  stimulate  employment 


□ 


he  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act 
(ADA),  a sweeping  civil  rights  law 
intended  to  bring  people  with  disabilities 
into  the  social  and  economic  mainstreams,  has 
done  little  to  change  their  employment  rate, 
suggests  a recent  article  in  tht  New  York  Times. 

Since  the  law  was  passed  almost  four  and  a 
half  years  ago,  the  number  of  people  with 
disabilities  who  have  entered  the  workforce  has 
barely  changed,  even  though  the  number  of 
disabled  high  school  and  college  graduates  has 
increased  considerably  during  the  same  period. 

One  source  of  measurement  is  a recent  survey 
conducted  for  the  National  Organization  on 
Disabilities.  According  to  the  survey,  only  3 1 
percent  of  working  age  Americans  with 
disabilities  were  working  in  any  capacity,  which 
is  down  slightly  from  the  33  percent  figure  that 
was  reported  in  1986. 

Another  measure  comes  from  the  number  of 


people  who  work  in  addition  to  receiving 
Supplementary  Security  Income.  In  December 
1 990,  6.5  percent  worked  in  addition  to  receiving 
income  assistance;  last  December  that  figure  had 
dropped  to  5.8  percent. 

A number  of  factors  are  cited  as  contributing 
to  the  lack  of  appreciable  gain.  Among  them  are 
the  recession,  prejudice  by  employers,  and  a fear 
by  employers  that  hiring  disabled  workers  will 
drive  up  insurance  costs. 

But  government  officials,  experts,  and 
advocates  also  point  to  a “culture  of  dependency” 
among  people  with  disabilities,  in  which  fear  of 
losing  health  and  other  benefits  often  convinces 
people  to  remain  on  the  federal  dole. 

“We  have  built  up  a system,  well-meaning  as 
it  may  be,  that  says  it  is  not  in  your  best  interest 
to  go  to  work,”  said  Gary  Edwards,  Executive 
Director  of  United  Cerebral  Palsy  in  Birmingham. 
Alabama.  ♦ 


Thumbs  up... 

...to  Speaker  Stan  Schumacher  and  the 
Members’  Services  Committee  for 
approving  clo.sed  captioning  of  Question 
Period.  The  service,  which  will  begin  in  the 
spring  session  in  February,  is  a recognition 
that  many  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  people 
do  not  use  sign  language,  which  is  the 
alternative  format  presently  being  used  to 
accomodate  those  who  are  unable  to  hear 
the  spoken  word.  Question  Period  can  be 
viewed  live  on  the  ACCESS  Network. 

Thumbs  Down... 

...to  a recent  ruling  made  by  Calgary  judge 
Bonnie  Rawlins,  in  which  she  implied 
fibromyalgia  is  a fictional  ailment.  In 
rejecting  the  financial  claims  of  a woman 
who  said  she  contracted  fibromyalgia  as  the 
result  of  car  accident,  Rawlins  wrote  “...  the 
corollary  of  this  finding  is  that  she  does  not 
have  fibromyalgia  or  that  fibromyalgia  does 
not  exist  as  a physical  condition.” 
Fibromyalgia  is  recognized  by  the  World 
Health  Organization  and  disease  experts  in 
North  America,  England  and  Australia. 
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Message  from  the  Executive  Director 

New  beginnings:  the  Community  Supports  Modei 

Fran  Vargo 


I I appy  New  Year! 

Why  have  I had  the  feeling  that 
I I people  don’t  really  mean  it  this  year? 
Are  we  all  burned  out,  in  need  of  a job  change  but 
too  worried  about  surviving?  Or  are  we  just  tired 
because  change  is  tiring  and  Albertans  have 
experienced  a lot  of  change? 

Change  doesn’t  have  to  be  energy-draining 
but  it  often  is  because  we  try  to  hold  onto  the  old 
at  the  same  time  that  we  are  feeling  pushed 
toward  the  new  and  unknown.  William  Bridges, 
author  of  Transitionsand  Managing  Transitions, 
talks  about  three  stages  of  transition:  Endings, 
Neutral  Zone,  and  New  Beginnings. 

People  I meet  seem  to  be  struggling  with 
endings  and/or  trying  to  deal  with  the  neutral 
zone,  otherwise  known  as  “the  void”.  It’s  hard  to 
be  creative  or  energetic  when  you  aren’t  sure 
where  you  are  going.  It  is  precisely  because  so 
few  people  know  where  government  is  going 
that  we  must  seek  out  and  act  on  the  opportunities 
that  arise. 

Out  of  the  present  confusion,  an  important 
trend  is  taking  tangible  shape.  It  is  this  trend  that 
presents  an  opportunity,  providing  the 
outstanding  issues  are  dealt  with  proactively. 

Every  change  that  has  been  announced  by 
government  in  the  last  1 8 months  tells  us  that  the 
move  is  from  large  government,  doing  everything 
for  everyone,  to  small  government  responsible 
for  policy  setting,  standards  and  evaluation. 
Direct  delivery  of  services  to  Albertans  by 
government  employees  is  almost  certainly  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

“Community”  - whatever  that  is  - is  being 
given  the  responsibility  for  deciding  what 
services  will  be  delivered  to  whom  and  by  whom. 
Regional  Health  Authorities,  Children’ s Services 
Authorities,  and  School  Councils  are  some  of 
the  mechanisms  by  which  these  decisions  will  be 
made.  A large  part  of  their  role  is  to  determine 
how  to  distribute  limited  resources  to  maximize 
the  quality  of  life  for  all  citizens  in  a region. 

There  are  at  least  two  big  stumbling  blocks  in 
this  move  to  community  control:  first,  there  is  no 
single  definition  of  “community”;  and  second, 
community  development  that  helps  to  identify 
leadership,  values  and  needs  of  the  citizens  takes 
time  and  resources.  It  is  no  small  or  easy  task  if 
the  goal  is  a quality  life  for  all. 


So  ...  we  must  complete  our  endings,  move 
through  the  neutral  zone,  and  make  new 
beginnings. 

Erom  our  perspective  at  the  Premier’s 
Council,  the  ability  to  make  new  beginnings  will 
be  paramount  as  we  seek  to  revamp  the  way  we 
provide  Albertans  with  disabilities  with  the 
supports  they  need  in  order  to  fully  contribute  to 
and  participate  in  society. 

By  now,  government  has  announced  it  is 
proceeding  with  the  formation  of  the  Community 
Supports  Model  (CSM).  In  simple  terms,  the 
CSM  will  be  a new,  equitable  way  of  providing 
Albertans  with  disabilities  with  personal  and 
technical  supports.  CSM — a concept  the 
Premier’s  Council  has  worked  for  since  its 
inception — will  see  the  consolidation  of  many 
existing  support  programs  into  a single,  easily 
accessible  program  that  will  offer  supports  based 
on  consumer  need. 

Pour  Ministers,  two  Standing  Policy 
Committees,  Cabinet  and  Caucus  have  reviewed 
the  document  describing  the  concept  of 
community  supports  and  they  have  approved  the 
next  phase  of  development.  A Ministerial  Task 
Porce  has  been  appointed.  It  consists  of  12  non- 
government individuals,  chaired  by  Phil  Gaudet, 
President  of  the  Good  Samaritan  Society. 
Members  include  seniors,  people  with  disabilities 
and  RHA  representatives.  The  terms  of  reference 
for  this  task  force  identify  several  roles: 

• prepare  an  implementation  plan  for  inclusion 
of  Home  Care,  Aids  to  Daily  Living  and 
Early  Intervention  Program  in  CSM; 

• prepare  a consultation  plan  and  conduct  a 
consultation,  within  parameters  set  by  the 
Minister,  on  broad  policy  issues  and  the 
impact  of  interdepartmental  transfers  of 
programs  to  CSM;  and 

• prepare  a final  report  including  a detailed 
implementation  plan  for  the  interdepartmental 
transfers  of  programs. 

The  two  departments  with  the  greatest  number 
of  programs  to  be  integrated  are  Family  and 
Social  Services(FSS)  and  Health.  The  Ministerial 
announcement  made  it  clear  that  Alberta  Health 


will  have  responsibility  for  the  next  phase  of 
development,  on  the  assumption  that  the  Regional 
Health  Authorities  will  ultimately  manage 
Community  Supports.  The  consultation  will  give 
people  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  how  and 
when  ESS  programs  should  be  transferred. 

Quite  naturally,  many  people  have  concerns 
about  CSM  and  particularly  about  it  going  to  the 
Regional  Health  Authorities.  Those  concerns 
will  differ,  depending  on  whether  you  are  holding 
onto  the  old  (still  ending),  feeling  lost  and 
frustrated  about  what  to  do  (neutral  zone)  or 
ready  for  a new  beginning.  Clearly,  the  system  as 
it  has  evolved  over  the  last  20  years  will  no 
longer  exist  two  years  from  now. 

Considerable  work  must  be  done  if  the 
transition  to  integrated  community  supports  is  to 
be  successful  and  to  support  the  goal  of  a quality 
life  for  all.  Those  involved  in  the  development  of 
CSM  must  find  answers  to  a number  of  tough 
questions,  including  the  following: 

• What  are  the  values  that  will  drive  decision 
making  in  17  RHAs?  How  do  we  influence 
them?  Can  we  expect  all  regions  to  reach  a 
common  set  of  values?  And  what  can  we  do 
if  they  don’t? 

• How  do  we  ensure  consistency  of  service 
standards  without  unduly  limiting  choice? 

• How  do  we  want  to  define  “community”  and 
what  role  does  each  of  us  need  to  play  in 
community  development? 

• What  is  the  future  role  of  agencies  in  advocacy 
and  service  delivery? 

All  ideas  are  gratefully  accepted.  These  are 
not  easy  questions ...  but  decisions  will  be  made 
whether  we  participate  or  not. 

In  this  new  year,  be  open  minded,  creative, 
optimistic,  take  some  risks,  and  accept  that  change 
is  NOT  going  to  end  soon.  Question  your  values 
and  motivation.  Ask  yourself  often,  “Is  that  your 
very  best  thinking  on  that?” 

This  is  advice  I try  to  give  myself  every  day, 
even  when  I would  rather  stay  in  bed  with  the 
covers  over  my  head.  Feel  free  to  use  it,  and  have 
a happy  new  year  - 1 really  mean  it!  ♦ 
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Seniors’  health  benefits  restructured 

Program  changes  result  in  $13  million  savings 


s of  January  1,  1995,  the  senior’s 
Extended  Health  Benefits  Program  was 
modified,  with  the  most  obvious  change 
being  a lowering  of  the  eyeglass  benefit  from  a 
maximum  of  $164  to  $93.50  every  three  years. 
In  addition,  some  dental  supplies  and  services, 
such  as  bridges,  crowns,  prophylaxis,  and  fluoride 
treatments  will  no  longer  be  covered. 

On  a positive  note,  the  two  year  limit  of  $960 
on  many  basic  dental  services  has  been  lifted. 


(The  Extended  Health  Benefits  Program  provides 
coverage  for  a portion  of  these  basic  dental 
services  based  on  rates  listed  in  the  Alberta 
Health  benefit  schedules.)  And  to  improve 
flexibility,  new  three-year  optical  benefit  periods 
will  be  established,  beginning  January  1 , 1995. 
Seniors  can  use  their  optical  benefits  at  any  time 
during  that  period,  rather  than  having  to  wait  for 
the  three  year  anniversary  of  their  last  benefits. 

Seniors  will  continue  to  have  free  access  to  a 


yearly  eye  examination.  Routine  eye 
examinations  were  deinsured  for  adults  aged  1 9 
to  64  effective  December  1.  1994. 

The  new  Extended  Health  Benefits  Program, 
which  will  result  in  almost  $ 1 3 million  in  savings 
per  year,  is  based  on  the  recommendations  of 
seniors.  Alberta  remains  the  only  province  in 
Canada  that  offers  a specialized  dental  and 
eyeglass  benefits  program  for  seniors.  ♦ 


Capability  Plus  update 

Program  assists  thirteen  disabled  entrepreneurs 


apability  Plus — AlbertaEconomic 
Development  and  Tourism’s  program 
that  provides  financial  assistance  to 
entrepreneurs  with  disabilities — has  completed 
allocation  of  funds  for  the  1994-95  fiscal  year. 
Thirteen  Albertans  are  sharing  the  program’ s 


yearly  budget  of  $100,000,  which  is  distributed 
in  the  form  of  interest-free  loans.  Recipients  of 
the  loans  also  receive  business  counselling  at  no 
cost. 

Business  ventures  started  or  expanded  by  the 
successful  applicants  include  manufacturing  and 


selling  caskets,  sewing  machine  repair,  and 
manufacturing  and  retailing  of  specialty  nylon 
bags. 

Applicants  must  have  a permanent  disability. 
Successful  applicants  are  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
their  chance  for  success.  ♦ 


|—  Profiling  people  with  disabilities  - 

Comparison  of  marital  status  of  disabled  to  non-disabled^ 


The  majority  of  Canadian 
adults  with  disabilities 
are  married  or  living 
common-law.  At  19%,  the 
number  of  disabled 
Canadians  who  remain 
single  is  significantly  less 
than  the  28%  of  non- 
disabled Canadians  who 
never  marry. 

*age  15  and  over 
Source:  1991  HALS  Survey 
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Questionable  commitment 

The  future  of  human  rights  in  Alberta 

Cliff  Bridges,  Council  Communications 


Championing  human  rights:  O'Neill  (left)  and  Ghitter 


and  that  its  enabling  legislation  (IRPA)  be 
expanded  to  include  other  grounds,  including 
sexual  orientation,  as  being  protected  from 
discrimination. 

O’Neill  continues  to  gain  respect  from  his 
newly  acquired  peers  by  speaking  out  against 
what  he  perceives  as  threats  to  the  Commission. 
Foremost  among  these  is  the  merger  proposed 
by  Mar,  which  would  see  the  Commission 
amalgamated  with  other  Councils  and  agencies 
under  the  Minister’s  jurisdiction  by  1997.  “If  the 
Conunission  is  merged  with  other  Councils  under 
Community  Development,  it  will  lose  any  vestige 
of  independence  that  currently  remains,”  he  said 
during  the  conference’s  keynote  address. 

In  his  report,  O’Neill  called  for  the 
Commission  to  report  directly  to  the  legislature 


in  the  same  fashion  as  the  Ombudsman.  As  a 
person  well-acquainted  with  government  (he 
was  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Alberta  Culture  for 
1 3 years).  O’  Neill  believes  that  failing  to  do  this, 
opting  instead  for  the  merger  proposed  by  Mar, 
will  result  in  truth  and  impartiality  being 
compromised  by  the  aspirations  of  and  alliances 
between  bureaucrats  and  politicians.  Particularly 
worrisome  to  O’Neill  is  the  fact  that  some  10% 
of  complaints  are  lodged  against  government. 
“Obviously,  a person  investigating  a government 
department  or  official  will  be  reluctant  to  bite  the 
hand  that  feeds  him,”  said  O’Neill.  “I  want  a 
Human  Rights  Commission  that  is  above  politics 
and  seen  above  partisan  interests.” 

As  the  father  of  Alberta’s  human  rights 
legislation.  Senator  Ghitter  has  always  been 


an  you,  with  a clear  conscience, 
recognize  your  government  as  a good 
friend  of  human  rights?”  The  question 
was  addressed  to  Community  Development 
Minister  Gary  Mar,  who  is  also  Minister 
responsible  for  the  Alberta  Human  Rights 
Commission.  “Yes,”  replied  Mar  with  no  small 
amount  of  conviction. 

The  question  came  towards  the  end  of  a 
human  rights  conference  held  in  Calgary  last 
November.  Mar  made  an  afternoon  appearance 
to  talk  about  government’ s commitment  to  human 
rights.  However,  his  appearance  followed  a 
passionate  morning  discussion  of  trends  that 
point  to  a lowering  of  government  commitment 
to  human  rights,  and,  like  most  of  the  other 
conference  participants,  the  man  who  posed  the 
question  clearly  had  some  difficulty  believing 
Mr.  Mar’s  response — conviction  and  all. 

Organized  by  the  Dignity  Foundation,  a 
provincial  organization  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  human  rights, 
the  conference  was  attended  by  some  100 
Albertans  representing  over  sixty  organizations 
from  a wide  area  of  interests,  including  people 
with  disabilities,  racial  minorities,  gays  and 
lesbians,  and  various  religions.  While  the  day’s 
proceedings  did  little  to  resolve  the  turbulent 
state  of  affairs  that  has  characterized  human 
rights  in  this  province  for  the  past  couple  of 
years,  they  did  provide  a convenient  snapshot  of 
the  current  status  of  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  and  the  legislation  it  enforces,  the 
Individual’s  Rights  Protection  Act  (IRPA). 

Besides  Mar,  scheduled  speakers  included 
Senator  Ron  Ghitter,  the  former  Calgary  MLA 
who  introduced  IRPA  way  back  in  1972,  as  well 
as  former  Human  Rights  Chief  Commissioners 
Fil  Fraser  and  Jack  O’Neill. 

As  Chief  Commissioner  from  March  of  1 993 
to  September  of  1 994,  O’Neill  was  charged  with 
overseeing  the  recently  completed  Human  Rights 
review.  Proponents  of  human  rights  openly  admit 
they  originally  thoughtO’Neill  was  agovemment 
flunkey,  but  they  gained  much  respect  for  him 
when  he  delivered  the  review  panel  ’ s final  report 
Equality  in  Dignity  and  Rights.  The  report 
contains  75  recommendations,  the  essence  of 
which  is  that  the  Human  Rights  Commission 
have  its  independence  and  powers  enhanced. 
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The  Alberta  Human  Rights  Commission:  cases  opened,  1993-94* 


Sexual  Harassment:  21% 


Pregnancy:  15% 


Disability:  26% 


Race,  Colour:  14% 


— Marital  Status:  2% 

^ Religious  Beliefs:  4% 
Ancestry:  4% 

Age:  5% 

Other  Gender-related  Grounds:  9% 


From  March  1993  to  March  1994,  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  opened 
610  new  cases.  Over  a quarter  of 
those  cases  were  filed  by  or  on  behalf 
ofAlbertans  with  disabilities:  22%  were 
based  on  complaints  of  discrimination 
against  persons  with  a physical 
disability:  4%  were  based  on  complaints 
of  discrimination  against  persons  with 
a mental  disability. 

*By  ground  of  discrimination 


deeply  committed  to  the  issue.  “In  my  opinion,” 
said  Ghitter,  “there  is  a greater  need  in  1994  for 
human  rights  legislation  and  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  than  in  1972  when  IRPA  was 
introduced.” 

Y et  Ghitter,  like  O’  Neill,  sees  ominous  signs 
for  the  Commission.  He  believes  the  most  serious 
is  that  government  had  already  decided  the  fate 
of  the  Commission — and  was  already 


“Sadly,  I’m  beginning  to 
believe  the  review  was  a 
charade;  a front.” 
—Senator  Ron  Ghitter 


dismantling  it — before  the  review  was  near 
completion.  “Sadly,  I’m  beginning  to  believe 
the  review  was  a charade;  a front.” 

Ghitter  and  other  conference  participants 
pointed  to  a series  of  events  they  believe  support 
this  statement.  In  addition  to  the  merger  proposal, 
which  was  clearly  developed  before  the  review 
was  completed,  staff  levels  have  been  reduced, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  number  of  complaints 
continues  to  grow.  In  addition.  Commissioners — 
who  are  appointed  to  educate  the  public  and 
adjudicate  when  necessary — were  stripped  of 
receiving  honoraria,  a move  which  many  see  as 
eliminating  those  from  the  position  who  can’t 
afford  to  do  the  job  on  a volunteer  basis.  The 
number  of  Commissioners  was  also  chopped 
from  a high  of  seven  to  a low  of  two.  New 


Commissioners  are  being  sought,  but  despite  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  complaints  are  from 
Edmonton  and  Calgary,  residents  of  those  cities 
have  been  excluded  from  the  application  process, 
something  that  some  conference  participants 
implied  would  see  judgements  of  the  Commission 
take  on  a more  conservative  “rural”  flavour.  And 
various  disparaging  comments  about  the 
usefulness  of  the  Commission,  IRPA,  and  the 
Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms  by  various 
members  of  the  conservative  caucus — and 
cabinet — all  add  credence  to  Ghitter’ s assertion. 

How  did  Mar  respond  to  these  allegations? 
To  begin  with,  he  spoke  comfortably  and 
knowledgeably  about  human  rights.  As  well,  he 
was  very  supportive  about  the  review, 
which  clearly  surprised  many  of  those 
present. 

Mar  categorizes  the  review’s  75 
recommendations  into  25  dealing  with 
administration  and  50  dealing  with  policy. 

He  says  he’s  already  dealing  with  all  the 
administrative  recommendations,  and  he 
doesn’t  mince  words  about  what  he’ll 
support  in  the  policy  category.  “The 
overwhelming  majority  of  those  50  policy 
recommendations  I am  prepared  to 
support,  and  that  includes  sexual 
orientation  as  grounds  for  protection 
against  discrimination  in  the  legislation.” 

There  are  three  recommendations  he 
will  not  support.  Because  Alberta’s 
conservatives  are  adamantly  opposed  to 
employment  equity,  he  will  not  support  a 
recommendation  for  such  a policy.  He 
will  not  consider  increasing  funding  for 
the  Commission,  given  the  current 
economic  climate.  And  he  will  not  support 


the  Commission  reporting  to  the  legislature,  and 
will  push  forward  with  his  proposal  to  Fnerge  the 
Commission  with  other  agencies  under  his 
control.  His  rationale  for  the  proposal?  “The 
merger  I seek  to  do  is  a merger  of  agencies  that 
all  deal  with  the  fair  treatment  of  people.  So 
administratively,  it  will  all  be  within  the  same 
framework.” 

However,  Mar  is  not  obli\  ious  to  need  for  the 
Commission  to  be  independent.  “Maybe  we  can 
and  should  take  another  look  at  that  specific 
issue  and  ask  the  questions,  ‘Are  there  ways  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  perception  relating  to 
complaints  against  governance,  and  are  there 
other  models  that  we  should  look  at?'”  In  this 
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admission,  there  appears  to  be  room  for 
negotiation. 

When  asked  if  the  review  was  a charade,  Mar 
freely  admitted  that  there  was  a “parallel  course” 
to  the  review.  “Because  we  prepare  three  year 
business  plans  in  government,  we  have  to  prepare 
what  we  think  our  department  is  going  to  look 
like  three  years  hence.” 

While  this  particular  response  did  little  to 
counter  Ghitter’s  assertion  (in  fact,  it  appeared 
to  support  it),  many  of  Mar’s  responses, 
particularly  where  his  personal  commitment  was 
questioned,  implied  he  was  an  ally  to  human 
rights  supporters.  Unfortunately,  some  of  his 
responses  also  implied  that  what  he  believed  was 
not  necessarily  what  many  of  his  colleagues 
believed,  prompting  one  participant  to  describe 
him  as  a man  “caught  between  a rock  and  a hard 
place”.  And  clearly,  it  was  these  contradictions 
that  had  participants  worried,  often  prompting 
even  tougher  questions.  Why  are  Alberta’s 
expenditures  on  human  rights  65  cents  per  person 
a year,  compared  to  the  $1 .20  national  average? 
Why,  if  human  rights  are  a priority,  do  Cabinet 
Ministers  and  backbenchers  publicly  criticize 
the  Commission  and  its  legislation?  Why  has  the 
staff  been  reduced  by  some  15%  in  the  last 
decade,  when  the  number  of  complaints  has 
doubled  in  the  same  period  of  time? 

The  future  of  human  rights  in  Alberta,  like 
Mar’ s answers  to  these  tough  questions,  is  murky. 
The  official  government  response  to  the  review  ’ s 
report  is  expected  this  spring.  With  the  exception 
of  Mar,  his  staff  and  his  colleagues,  no  one  can 
be  sure  of  what  it  will  contain.  The  only  certainty 


is  that  the  Commission’ s future  rests  with  Cabinet. 

Participants  acknowledged  that  Mar  is 
knowledgeable  and  empathic  about  human  rights . 
But  they  questioned  the  clout  he  carries  in  Cabinet 
and  the  extent  he  will  go  to  bat  for  the  Commission 
and  the  review  panel’s  recommendations. 
Perhaps  the  answer  lies  in  the  theme  that  he 
repeated  throughout  his  presentation — that 
strengthening  the  Commission  and  the  legislation 
should  arise  from  a democratic  process. 

In  a province  where  the  majority  of  residents 
are  obviously  ambivalent  about  human  rights, 
can  they  really  be  expected  to  passionately  take 
up  the  cause  and  convince  a Conservative  caucus 
that  is,  as  evidence  suggests,  to  some  degree 
unsupportive?  Proponents  of  human  rights  not 
only  say  no,  they  say  the  majority  shouldn’t  be 
charged  with  such  a responsibility.  To 
substantiate  this  argument,  one  participant  quoted 
a submission  to  Equality  in  Dignity  and  Rights 
by  Calgary  law  student  Helen  Chiu:  “The 
government  was  elected  by  the  majority  and 
thus,  represents  the  views  of  the  majority;  while 
the  Commission  was  established  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  minority.  Thus,  the  two  have 
divergent  mandates.  Consequently,  the  two 
should  remain  independent  of  each  other.” 

Why  is  the  subject  of  human  rights  so 
contentious?  Many  theorize  that  the 
Conservatives,  who  rely  on  much  of  rural  Alberta 
as  their  base  of  power,  believe  an  endorsement 
of  human  rights  would  have  the  potential  to 
erode  their  support.  The  matter  of  sexual 
orientation  is  also  seen  by  many  as  the  lightning 
rod  that  prevents  government  from  maintaining 


and  increasing  the  Commission’s  independence 
and  powers. 

One  issue  that  seemed  to  be  unanimously 
agreed  on  by  everyone — including  Mar — was 
that  education  about  human  rights  is  what’s 
really  needed  in  this  province;  that  all  Albertans, 
including  MLA’s,  need  to  be  shown  that  human 
rights  are  not  about  granting  people  special 
privileges;  that  they  are  about  accepting — rather 
than  fearing — people’s  differences  and,  where 
necessary,  protecting  vulnerable  people  from 
discrimination  in  their  jobs,  in  choosing  where 
they  live,  and  when  getting  services  that  everyone 
is  entitled  to. 

But  given  that  enlarging  the  Commission’s 
budget  is  out  of  the  question,  and  that  it  is  just 
barely  keeping  up  with  complaints  using  existing 
resources,  it  seems  unlikely  that  any  major 
education  or  awareness  initiative  by  the 
Commission  will  become  reality. 

As  the  conference  wound  down,  and  after 
Mar  had  departed,  participants  talked  about  what 
they  could  do  as  a group  to  convince  government 
of  the  importance  of  human  rights.  Various 
strategies  such  as  letter  writing  campaigns  were 
discussed.  But  many  people,  as  if  understanding 
how  ineffective  these  would  be  with  a 
government  already  tempered  to  withstand  far 
greater  public  pressure,  began  lamenting  the 
lack  of  a champion  — someone  committed  to 
human  rights  — at  the  top  political  level. 

More  than  22  years  have  passed  since  Senator 
Ghitter  brought  human  rights  legislation  to 
Alberta.  Will  anyone  step  forward  and  take  his 
place?  ♦ 


Profiling  people  with  disabilities 

Where  do  disabled  kids  go  to  school? 


In  Canada,  more  than  97%  of  school  age 
children  with  disabilities  attend  school 
or  are  privately  tutored.  Of  the  272,000 
who  attend  school,  the  majority  are  in 
regular  classes,  rather  than  segregated 
classes  or  schools. 


Source:  The  Health  of  Canada’s  Children, 
Canadian  Institute  of  Child  Health,  second  edition 
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A standard  dilemma 


Will  new  CSA  standards  threaten  accessible  transportation? 

Diane  L Earl,  Director  of  Research  and  Policy  Review 


□ 


t a recent  Canadian  Urban  Transit 
Association  conference  held  in  Calgary, 
the  Canadian  Standards  Association 
(CSA)  unveiled  two  transportation 
standards  currently  moving  through  the 
approval  process. 

Loosely  interpreted,  the  objective  of 
the  standards  is  to  ensure  people  who  use 
wheelchairs,  scooters  or  other  mobility 
aids  are  provided  an  equivalent  level  of 
safety  to  passengers  in  conventional  seats 
when  using  small  public  transportation 
vehicles  (vans  and  small  buses),  and 
that  other  occupants  in  the  vehicles  are 
not  put  at  additional  risk  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  mobility  aid. 

While  the  intent  is  worthwhile, 
consumer  advocates,  including  myself, 
are  expressing  concern  that  development 
and  implementation  of  excessively  rigid 
standards  could  result  in  some  backward 
steps  for  the  end  user,  the  consumer.  Reduced 
accessibility,  undue  restriction  of  choice, 
and  higher  cost  are  all  possibilities,  particularly 
if  such  standards  are  applied  to  full-sized  transit 
vehicles. 

Standard  Z604  is  intended  to  ensure  that 
mobility  aids  are  designed  to  be  safely  used  as  a 
seat  in  a moving  vehicle.  Early  indications  are 
that  developers  of  the  standard  are  looking  at 
three  areas:  the  mobility  aid’ s ability  to  withstand 
structural  damage  in  an  accident,  a requirement 
for  the  height  of  the  backrest  to  be  at  a certain 
level,  and  a requirement  for  the  seat  to  have 
hooking  mechanisms  at  standardized  locations 
for  tie  down  systems. 

Standard  Z605  deals  specifically  with  tie 
downs  and  other  devices  that  secure  a mobility 
aid  and  restrain  occupants  in  vehicles  covered  in 
the  existing  standard  D409,  which  are  vans  and 
buses  under  10,000  kg  used  to  provide  public 
transport  of  persons  with  disabilities.  Apparently, 
developers  of  the  standards  are  concerned  with 
the  lack  of  any  minimum  level  of  standard  for 
these  devices. 

Let’s  deal  with  Z604  first.  Safe  wheelchairs 
are  a worthy  goal.  But  in  our  zeal  to  create  them, 
please  remember  that  it’s  taken  years  for 
manufacturers  to  move  away  from  the 
institutional  variety  of  wheelchair  and  create  the 


lightweight,  manageable,  comfortable  chairs  that 
we  use  today.  I for  one  would  refuse  to  use  a 
wheelchair  with  a high,  uncomfortable  back,  or 
one  that  is  so  heavy  and  cumbersome  that  I can’t 
lift  it  into  my  car  beside  me.  I’m  definitely  not 
about  to  purchase  a separate  wheelchair  just  for 
use  on  those  occasions  when  I ride  public  transit. 
And  I would  certainly  resist  using  any  wheelchair 
that  has  large  protruding  hooks  welded  on  for 
tie-down  purposes.  When  necessary,  the  cross- 
brace bars  on  my  Quickie  chair  have  always 
provided  a convenient  tie-down  location.  For 
that  matter,  what’s  wrong  with  the  tie-down 
devices  that  clamp  on  to  the  wheels  used  on  the 
low-floor  buses  of  Edmonton  Transit  and  St. 
Albert  Transit? 

That  brings  us  to  Z605.  I’m  told  that  many 
experts  feel  these  tie  down  devices  that  clamp  on 
to  the  wheels  are  not  adequate  in  a crash  situation. 
Presumably,  that  means  the  CSA  standard  will 
be  some  form  of  awkward  strap-in  system,  which 
will  undoubtedly  result  in  great  difficulty — and 
dirtiness — for  the  user  (or  service  provider) 
during  hook-up.  And,  if  I’m  reading  the  situation 
correctly,  a portion  of  Z605  will  deal  with 
restraining  the  user  of  the  wheelchair,  which 
leaves  me  with  visions  of  being  trussed  up  like  a 


calf  at  a rodeo. 

I’m  not  downplaying  the  need  for  safety, 
particularly  on  smaller  vehicles  where  crash 
impact — and  even  every  day  driving  motion — 
can  result  in  more  violent  forces  on  passengers. 
But  safety  has  to  be  tempered  with  common 
sense.  Most  importantly,  obsessive  concern  over 
safety  must  not  override  the  concepts  of  freedom 
of  choice  and  the  dignity  of  risk.  For  example, 
let’s  look  at  the  absurd  situation  taking  place  in 
Ontario,  where  standards  for  small  vehicles  have 
been  applied  to  full-size  buses. 

Like  in  Alberta,  the  provincial  government 
in  Ontario  will  only  cost-share  buses  with 
municipalities  if  they  are  of  the  low  floor  variety. 
But  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  decreed  that 
the  buses  are  not  safe  for  passengers  who  use 
wheelchairs.  Their  decision.  I’m  told,  was  based 
on  their  regulation  629,  which,  in  turn,  is  based 
on  CSA  standard  D409 — a standard  which  is 
targeted  at  smaller  vehicles  rather  than  full-size 
buses.  The  specific  problems  are  the  absence  of 
exits  on  both  sides  and  the  belief  that  the  tie- 
down systems  are  inadequate.  (One  solution  to 
the  inadequate  tie  down  problem  being  studied 
by  the  department  is  the  addition  of  padded 
compartments,  both  forward  and  rear  facing. 
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which  people  who  use  wheelchairs  would  be 
required  to  use.) 

The  result?  Until  recently,  when  an  interim 
regulation  was  introduced,  the  very  people  for 
whom  these  vehicles  were  designed  to  include 
were  not  allowed  to  board  them.  Are  these  valid 
safety  concerns,  or  archaic  paternalism  towards 
people  with  disabilities?  I suggest  the  answer 
lies  closer  to  the  latter.  Why  aren’t  non-disabled 
passengers  required  to  use  seat  belts  on  these 
buses?  Wouldn’t  those  passengers  standing 
because  of  lack  of  seats  be  far  more  at  risk  in  an 
accident  than  anyone  sitting,  including  someone 
in  a wheelchair?  Why  do  no  Canadian 
jurisdictions  insist  that  kids  on  school  buses  be 
strapped  in,  or  their  lunch  boxes  — potentially 
deadly  projectiles  in  an  accident  — be  safely 
stored?  For  that  matter,  since  we  have  the 
technology,  why  do  we  not  insist  that  every 


passenger  seat  be  equipped  with  an  air  bag? 

A much  more  realistic  approach  can  be  found 
in  Alberta,  where  low  floor  buses  have  wheel 
clamp  tiedown  systems  and  a seat  belt  for  the 
wheelchair  user.  Note  that  use  of  these  methods 
of  securement  are  optional,  and,  in  many  cases, 
both  can  be  operated  by  the  passenger  with  little 
or  no  assistance.  I,  and  many  others  I know,  find 
this  perfectly  acceptable,  and  we’ll  take  our 
chances  with  this  technology.  The  point  is  that 
nothing  can  provide  total  safety,  and  we  must 
leave  off  where  cost,  aesthetics  and  common 
sense  dictate. 

Understand  that  the  CSA’s  development  of 
these  standards  doesn’t  necessarily  mean 
jurisdictions  are  obligated  to  abide  by  them. 
“We  are  not  likely  to  adopt  them,  but  we  may 
reference  them  in  certain  regulations,”  says  Jim 
Bedingfield,  Manager  of  Alberta  Transportation 


& Utilities’  Vehicle  Inspections  branch.  He  says 
this  means  his  department  will  probably  use 
some  of  the  standards’  engineering  specifications 
to  ensure,  for  instance,  that  restraining  systems 
have  to  be  fastened  to  a suitably  strong  securement 
point,  rather  than  sheet  metal  or  a seat  leg. 
Officials  from  British  Columbia  indicate  they 
will  use  the  standards  in  a similar  way.  In  my 
mind,  this  is  entirely  acceptable.  But  be  aware 
that,  as  the  Ontario  situation  illustrates,  different 
jurisdictions  have  different  priorities  and  levels 
of  understanding  when  it  comes  to  people  with 
disabilities. 

Meanwhile,  it’s  comforting  to  know  that  a 
nice  padded  stall  might  await  me  on  a future  trip 
to  Toronto — providing,  of  course,  they  let  me  on 
the  bus.  ♦ 


Ground  transportation  at  Canada’s  airports 

A once  dismal  situation  is  slowly  improving 


he  National  Transportation  Agency 
(NT A),  the  federal  body  responsible  for 
regulating  transportation  and  removing 
undue  obstacles  from  transportation  services  for 
persons  with  disabilities  in  Canada,  has  released 
the  Final  Report  of  the  Inquiry  into  The 
Accessibility  of  Ground  Transportation  at 
Airports  in  Canada. 

The  inquiry,  which  was  initiated  at  the  request 
of  the  Canadian  Paraplegic  Association,  was 
conducted  to  identify  obstacles  to  the  movement 
of  persons  with  disabilities  on  the  ground  at  or 
from  airports  in  Canada. 

The  inquiry  was  a comprehensive  review  of 
the  state  of  accessibility  of  taxi  and  limousine 
services,  bus  service  and  the  availability  of  hand 
controls  from  car  rental  companies  at  airports  in 
Canada. 

When  work  on  the  inquiry  started  in  1992 
some  provinces  had  no  rental  companies  offering 
hand  controls  at  any  airport.  Overbooking  of 
vehicles  was  also  identified  as  a problem  which 
could  leave  a person  with  a disability  without 
transportation  in  spite  of  making  arrangements 
in  advance. 

Similarly,  the  availability  of  accessible  taxis, 
limousines  and  buses  was  found  to  be  sporadic 
across  the  country,  creating  a situation  whereby 


certain  persons  with  disabilities  were  not  able  to 
access  the  national  transportation  network.  In 
addition,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  that 
service  providers  would  charge  extra  for  persons 
requiring  accessible  equipment. 

The  inquiry  also  found  that  the  level  of 
training  and  awareness  of  staff  of  service 
providers,  such  as  taxi  operators  and  those  who 
work  at  automobile  rental  booths,  was  inadequate 
to  provide  proper  service  to  persons  with 
disabilities. 

Fortunately,  as  a result  of  the  initial  report  of 
the  inquiry  officer,  the  impact  of  the  National 
Strategy  for  the  Integration  of  Persons  With 
Disabilities  and  some  positive,  proactive  steps 
taken  by  the  Airports  Group  at  T ransport  Canada, 
the  level  of  accessibility  has  improved  at  airports 
across  the  country. 

Today,  hand  controls  are  available  from  many 
automobile  rental  companies  across  Canada. 
There  is  no  extra  charge  and  the  minimum 
reservation  period  is  often  a matter  of  hours 
rather  than  days. 

Transport  Canada  will  soon  enter  into  new 
multi-year  contracts  with  companies  renting 
automobiles  at  its  airports,  and  providing  hand 
controls  will  be  a prerequisite  to  obtaining  a 
rental  concession. 


The  number  of  airports  providing  accessible 
taxis  and  bus  service  is  also  expanding.  The 
report  calls  for  advertising  of  accessible  services 
to  be  more  prominently  placed  so  that  travellers 
not  familiar  with  local  accessible  transportation 
services  can  be  made  aware  of  what  services  are 
available  and  at  what  price. 

As  more  persons  with  disabilities  and  seniors 
discover  the  benefits  of  these  ancillary  travel 
serviees  at  airports  in  Canada,  everyone  will 
benefit. 

The  Agency  has  asked  airport  operators  whose 
airports  handle  100,000  or  more  passengers  per 
year  to  implement  one  form  of  accessible  ground 
transportation  without  delay.  Finally,  the  Agency 
will  use  the  Inquiry’s  Final  Report  in  the 
de  velopment  of  terminal  regulations  to  improve 
access  at  federally  regulated  terminals. 

Y ou  can  contact  the  inquiry  officer  for  a eopy 
of  the  Final  Report,  which  is  available  in 
alternative  formats: 

Greg  Browning,  Accessible  Transportation 
Directorate,  National  Transportation  Agency  of 
Canada,  Ottawa,  Ontario  KIA  ON9  Phone: 
(819)  953-9147  Faesimile:  (819)  953-6019 
TTY:  (819)  953-9705  • 
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NTA  rules  against  carriers 

VIA  Rail,  Air  Transat  reprimanded  after  investigations 


Q 


he  National  Transportation  Agency 
(NTA)  recently  investigated  and  found 
in  favour  of  complaints  filed  on  behalf 
of  two  disabled  travellers.  The  NTA  has 
subsequently  ordered  two  public  carriers 
involved  to  make  restitution. 

On  October  24,  1994,  the  NTA  decided  in 
favour  of  Gerard  Fahrenkopf  of  Ontario,  who 
was  told  by  a VIA  Rail  employee  that  he  would 
not  be  allowed  to  travel  on  trains  between 
Kitchener  and  Guelph  without  an  attendant, 
even  though  he  felt  he  could  make  the  trip  alone. 
Fahrenkopf  was  forced  to  hire  a car  and  driver  to 
make  several  trips  between  the  two  cities. 

It  turns  out  that  VIA  Rail  has  a policy  of 
accepting  decisions  by  disabled  travellers  on 


whether  or  not  they  require  an  attendant.  But  the 
NTA’s  investigation  revealed  that  “the  policy 
was  not  universally  known  or  applied  by  VIA 
employees.” 

VIA  Rail  was  ordered  to  reimburse  Mr. 
Fahrenkopf  for  the  difference  between  hiring  a 
car  and  driver  and  taking  the  train  for  the  trips  in 
question.  In  addition,  the  Agency  ordered  the 
carrier  to  clearly  communicate  its  policy  on  self- 
reliance  to  employees  and  travellers,  and  instruct 
its  employees  on  how  to  communicate  effectively 
with  passengers  with  disabilities  and  how  to 
meet  their  needs. 

On  November  25,  1994,  the  NTA  ordered 
Air  Transat  to  reimburse  a customer  after  an 
investigation  found  that  the  airline’ s mishandling 


of  a seating  reservation  created  an  undue  obstacle 
for  her.  The  problem  occurred  when  Lynn 
Garnish  and  her  mother  reserved  bulkhead  seats 
on  a Toronlo/London  flight  in  order  to 
accommodate  her  mother's  disability.  Upon 
boarding,  the  two  discovered  that  bulkhead 
seating  was  not  available,  and  they  were  moved 
to  more  spacious  Club  Class  seating  just  before 
take-off.  The  problem  is  that  each  were  charged 
an  additional  $100  for  the  upgrade. 

The  NTA  ordered  Air  Transat  to  refund 
Garnish  the  $100  she  spent  for  her  mother’s 
seating  upgrade.  In  its  decision,  the  Agency  said 
the  breakdown  in  communication  between 
members  of  Air  Transat  employees  could  have 
been  reasonably  avoided.  ♦ 


The  Mailbag 


Your  comments  about  what  you’ve  read  in  Status  Report 


Your  letters  to  the  editor  are 
welcome.  While  the  Premier’s 
Council  on  the  Status  of 
Persons  with  Disabilities 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  any 
published  letters  for  length 
and  clarity,  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  preserve  their  original 
intent.  Address  your  letters  to: 
Editor,  Status  Report 
250, 11044  - 82  Avenue 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T6G  0T2 


November  14, 1994 

We  read  with  interest  the  article  in  November’s  issue  of 
Status  Report  on  the  subject  of  aboriginal  disability  issues. 

Our  program  “C.H.O.I.C.E.S.”,  a supported  employment 
centre,  has  been  operating  very  successfully  for  almost  four 
years  now.  Funded  Jointly  by  Canada  Employment  Centre, 
Pathways,  and  Advanced  Education  and  Career  Development, 
our  services  are  offered  to  any  adult  deemed  employment 
disadvantaged  due  to  developmental  disability,  physical 
disability,  or  mental  illness. 

Approximately  two  years  ago,  the  Association  for 
Community  Living  assisted  the  founding  members  of  Slave 
Lake  Employment  Enhancement  Society  in  becoming  a reality. 
Once  funding  had  been  secured,  newly  hired  staff  members 
travelled  to  our  offices  for  information  sessions  on  job  coach 
training.  We  enjoy  an  ongoing  dialogue  with  the  Slave  lake 
office,  and  are  presently  sharing  resources  for  the  KIDS  ON 
THE  BLOCK  puppet  program. 

W e applaud  Slave  Lake  Employment  Enhancement  Society, 
and  wish  them  continued  success. 

Valerie  E.  Crowe 
Executive  Director 

Fort  McMurray  Association  for  Community  Living 


Accessible  vans 

Who’s  got  them? 


Q 


hrifty  Car  Rental  has  advertised  the 
availability  of  wheelchair  accessible 
rental  vans  in  major  centres.  How'ever, 
while  you  can  rent  accessible  vans  at  the  Calgary 
branches  of  Thrifty,  the  Edmonton  operation  has 
elected  not  to  stock  them.  Thrifty  outlets  are 
franchised  to  individual  owners,  who  decide 
what  vehicles  to  offer. 

It  appears  the  only  Edmonton  company  to 
offer  a rental  van  that  accommodates  wheelchairs 
is  the  downtown  location  of  Rent-A-Wreck. 

The  van  is  a full-sized  Chevy  with  a raised 
roof,  Braun  platform  style  lift,  and  a four  point 
tie-down  system.  The  interior  is  finished  with 
seating  for  four  passengers.  Note  that  this  van 
does  not  have  hand  controls.  The  van  rents  for 
$29.95  a day  with  the  first  200  kilometres  free. 
Call  Rent- A-Wreck  at  434-3468  for  more  details 
and  availibility. 

The  Canadian  Paraplegic  Association 
(Alberta  division),  which  donated  the  van,  says 
the  unit  is  the  only  vehicle  of  its  type  for  rent  in 
all  of  northern  Alberta.  ♦ 
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GM  expands  mobility  program 

Car  maker  reimburses  people  for  visual  alerting  devices 


eneral  Motors  has  expanded  its  Mobility 
Program  to  include  on-board  signalling 
devices  for  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing 


people. 

There  are  two  primary  types  of  alerting 
devices  that  people  ean  equip  their  vehicles 
with.  One  flashes  a light  and  makes  a loud  noise 
to  tell  the  driver  that  the  signal  lights  are  still  on. 
The  other  pieks  up  siren  noises  and  flashes  a 


warning  to  the  driver  that  an  emergency  vehicle 
is  in  the  area. 

GM’s  Mobility  Program,  which  was 
originally  introduced  in  1991  to  assist  buyers  of 
GM  vehicles  with  the  purchase  of  adaptive 
driving  equipment  or  passenger  aids  such  as 
lifts,  reimburses  up  to  $1,000  of  the  cost  of  such 
equipment. 

Prices  for  alerting  equipment,  including 


installation,  run  from  $200  to  $300  apiece. 

GM  buyers  can  have  special  equipment 
installed  prior  to  delivery,  or  can  take  up  to  a year 
from  the  date  of  purchase  to  install  adaptive 
devices.  Reimbursement  of  purchase  and 
installation  costs  of  alerting  devices  on  eligible 
GM  vehicles  is  retroactive  to  September  29, 
1994.  For  more  information,  contaet  GM  at 
1-800-263-3777  or  TTY  1-800-263-3830.  ♦ 


Coming  events 

Seminars,  symposiums,  conferences,  meetings 


The  Alberta  Association  for  Community 
Living  presents  its  Annual  Family  Conference. 

March  17  and  18, 1995,  at  the  Fantasyland  Hotel 
in  Edmonton.  Theme:  Families  as  the  heart  of 
the  community.  Contact:  AACL  office  at 
451-3055  or  toll-free  1-800-252-7556. 

The  Alberta  Association  of  Rehabilitation 
Centres  presents  Initiative  ’95:  We  Can  with 
Knowledge,  Courage  & Caring.April  26  to  28, 
1995,  in  Calgary.  Theme:  providing  effeetive 
rehabilitation  services  in  the  midst  of  political, 
economic  and  social  change.  Contact:  AARC 
Conference  Committee,  Box  105,  2725  - 12 
Street  NE,  Calgary,  Alberta  T2E  7J2 
Tel.  250-9495. 


The  Wild  Rose  Foundation  presents  Vitalize 
’95  Provincial  Volunteer  Conference.  June  8 
to  10, 1995,  in  Calgary.  Theme:  opportunity  for 
volunteers  to  learn  new  skills  and  share 
information  in  areas  of  human  and  organization 
development.  Contaet:  Wild  Rose  Foundation, 
Suite  2007,  Toronto  Dominion  Tower,  Edmonton 
Centre,  Edmonton,  Alberta  T5J  2Z1. 

The  Canadian  Association  of  Rehabilitation 
Professionals  and  the  Canadian  Association 
for  Vocational  Evaluators  and  Work 
Adjustment  present  a vocational 
rehabilitation  conference.  October  11  to  13, 
1 995  at  the  World  Trade  & Convention  Centre  in 
Halifax,  N.S.  Theme:  Whose  Rehab  is  it  anyway? 


fs  your  association  or  agency 
sponsoring  a provincial  or  national 
conference  or  workshop?  If  so, 
please  forward  the  pertinent 
information  to: 

The  Premier's  Council  on  the 
Status  of  Persons  with  Disabilities 
250, 11044  - 82  Avenue 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T6G  0T2 
Tel:  422-1095  (Edmonton) 
or  1-800-272-8841  (rest  of 
Alberta) 

Fax:  422-9691 


A Call  for  Papers,  with  a deadline  of  February 
28,  1995,  is  currently  underway.  Contact: 
Conference  Co-Chairs  Warren  Comeau  and  Neil 
Pierce,  c/o  Rehabilitation  Alternatives  Ltd,  Box 
3511,  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick  E2M  4Y1 . ♦ 


The  last  word 

Every  man  must  decide  whether  he  will  walk  in  the  light  of  creative  altruism  or  in  the  darkness  of  destructive  selfishness.  This  is  the 
judgement.  Life’s  most  persistent  and  urgent  question  is,  ‘What  are  you  doing  for  others?”’ 

-MARTIN  LUTHER  KING 


